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About Our Cover 
Early-morning commuters on IH 20 (bottom level) pass 
through the new four-level interchange at IH 45 in Dallas. 
IH 45 (top level) officially ends here and becomes IH 345. 
Bridge Division recently entered the interchange in the 44th 
Annual AISC Prize Bridge Competition, sponsored by the 
American Institute of Steel Construction. 
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Back Cover 
Marfa’s El Paisano Hotel, with a patio that shows the Mexi- 
can influence in this picturesque area of West Texas, is 
called ‘‘The Hotel Where the Stars Stay.’’ It has housed the 
cast and crew of Giant and several other motion pictures 
made nearby, and it’s also the headquarters of real-life 
ranchers Hayes Mitchell, left, and Gene West. For more 
about their attempts to tame this rugged land, see page 10. 
Photograph by Larry Upshaw 


Wiis Mr. and Mrs. Alvin H. Baron 
of Staten Island drove into the Texas 
Highway Department Tourist Bureau 
at Orange, they were lucky enough to 
be stopped by the flashing red lights 
of a police car. 

“T thought I might have been speed- 
ing or something,” Baron said. “But I 
knew I couldn’t have been going faster 
than one mile per hour over the limit, 
if that.” 

Instead of a ticket to court, Al and 
Doris Baron received free tickets to 
practically anywhere in Texas they 
chose. The dream vacation, sponsored 
by the Discover Texas Association, was 
theirs for being the 2,500,000 (and 
2,500,001st) Texas visitor to stop at 
the Orange bureau. 

If the Barons had not stopped in 
Mobile, Alabama, where they were 
married during World War II, to pick 
up a copy of their marriage license, 
they might have arrived in Texas too 
early to receive the honor. They were 
kidded all day about “legalizing their 
marriage” before coming to Texas. 

Among the host of tourist leaders 
who greeted the Barons was Tom Tay- 
lor, who recently was named “Mr. 
Travel” by Governor Preston Smith. 
Taylor is director of Travel and In- 
formation Division which operates the 
Highway Department’s 11 tourist bu- 
reaus around the state. 

To the delight of newsmen crowded 
around, Taylor spotted Al Baron’s 
western hat and demonstrated to the 
New Yorker how to put it on “Texas 
style.” 

Representing a milestone of Texas’ 
tourist industry success, the Barons’ 
arrival on May 10 coincided with the 
dedication of enlarged facilities at 
Orange. Present for the occasion was 


New wings added to each side of the Orange Tourist Bureau provide storage and 
rest rooms. Outside entrances to the rest rooms help to reduce unnecessary crowd- 
ing in the lobby where the counselors work. Size of the original building (center) 
was extended 10 feet in back. The six flags of Texas graphically introduce tourists 
to the state’s rich heritage. 
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Three ribbons are cut simultaneously by Ollie Mendoza (left), chairman of the Orange 
Chamber of Commerce Tourist Information Task Force; Happy Shahan, president of the 
Discover Texas Association; and Charles Simons, Highway Commission member. 
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Travel and Information Division 


a group of tourist industry leaders and 
newsmen flown from Austin through 
the courtesy of National Resort Com- 
munities, Inc. They gathered with area 
citizens and a delegation from Lake 
Charles, Louisiana, in the driveway for 
the ceremonies. The Barons might 
have thought something was up when 
they saw the throng of people, al- 
though crowds are a common sight at 
the information center. 

The tourist bureau at Orange is the 
_state’s busiest, having served 187,000 
of the 1,366,000 visitors stopping at 
the Highway Department information 
stations last year. Until this spring, its 
facilities have also been the smallest 
in size. 

“With last year’s record total of visi- 


tors, we literally were bursting at the 
seams in this installation,” said High- 
way Commission member Charles 
Simons at the dedication ceremonies. 
“It got so crowded that some of the 
tourists couldn’t even get within ‘how- 
dying’ distance of our pretty girls.” 

New wings added to the sides and a 
10-foot expansion across the back 
doubled the floor space of the build- 
ing, which was originally built in 1960. 
Construction work, including extensive 
remodeling of the interior, was super- 
vised by Maintenance Operations Di- 
vision at a cost of $70,000. 

Master of ceremonies Roy Wingate 
of the Orange Chamber of Commerce 
wrapped up the dedication ceremonies, 
reminiscing about his days as a paper 
boy. In 1936 he delivered newspapers 
to the A&M cadets who first manned 
the bureau when it was a log cabin. In 
those days the cadets slept in the cabin 
at night. Yielding to temptation one 
July 4th, Wingate opened a window 
and threw a package of firecrackers 
under a sleeping cadet’s bed. 

“TI got a helluva whipping for that,” 
Wingate laughed. 

Moving from a temporary platform 


Doris and Al Baron (center) receive pins that make the New Yorkers ‘Friendly 
Texans.’’ Making the presentations are Jim Battersby (left), executive vice-president 
of DTA, and Tom Taylor (right), director of Travel and Information Division. 
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draped with bunting to a front door of 
the building, the crowd watched as 
three ribbons stretched diagonally 
across the door were cut. Doing the 
honors were Ollie Mendoza, chairman 
of the Orange C of C Tourist Informa- 
tion Task Force; Happy Shahan, presi- 
dent of the Discover Texas Associa- 
tion; and Simons. 

Bill Naivar, supervisor of the bu- 
reau, had looked forward to this day 
for a long time. Not only had he at 
times seen tourists unable to move 
freely among the counters and litera- 
ture racks during the last few years, 
but saw their numbers increasing. 

“In March, for instance, we had 
2,283 more people than we had during 
March a year ago,” Naivar said. “I 
think in the next couple of months the 
larger building will really prove its 
worth with the peak summer traffic, 
so bring on the tourists.” 

One of the Orange travel counselors, 
Mrs. Martha Shapiro, appreciates the 
expanded facility even more. From 
1957 to 1960, Mrs. Shapiro worked in 
the center when it was housed in a log 
cabin no larger than the present room 
that serves as an Office. 


“We had a window fan in there, and 
with all the dirt and dust the fan pulled 
in, we'd have it even between our 
teeth,” Mrs. Shapiro recalled. 

At a luncheon following the cere- 
monies, Assistant State Highway Engi- 
neer B. L. DeBerry recapped the his- 
tory of the Orange Tourist Bureau. 
The log cabin was built in 1936 as one 
of 14 temporary information stations 
to greet visitors to the Texas Centen- 
nial Celebration that year, he told the 
crowd of 200. The program was so 
successful that the legislature asked the 
Highway Department to continue the 
service permanently. Except for a brief 
interlude during World War II, there 
has been a tourist bureau at Orange 
ever since. 

DeBerry gave two reasons why tour- 
ist bureaus are important to the state: 
The first is to uphold traditional Texas 
hospitality by giving visitors a friend- 
ly welcome. The second reason is 
M-O-N-E-Y. 

“We estimate that every stop by a 


At a luncheon following the dedication 
ceremonies, Assistant State Highway En- 


gineer B. L. DeBerry emphasizes the 
need of a continuing program to upgrade 
highways because of increases in the 
number of automobile travelers. 


Mr. and Mrs. Alvin H. Baron discuss their ‘‘dream vacation’ with members of the 
Orange bureau staff. Left to right are the Barons, Miss Sharon Chapman, Mrs. Maureen 
Molley, Bureau Supervisor Bill Naivar, and Miss Cindy Becker. 


tourist party at a bureau such as the 
one here at Orange generates a mini- 
mum, Of 1007 miless ofeextras travel. 
DeBerry said. Listing ways that visitors 
spend money, such as additional gaso- 
line taxes as well as in restaurants, 
motels, and other retail establishments, 
DeBerry told the audience that tourists 
spent over $1.3 billion last year. “This 
does not include any of the enormous 
amount of travel in Texas by Texans,” 
DeBerry emphasized. 

“Highways and recreational travel 
are forever wedded,” he said, citing 
statistics that say as high as 92 percent 
of all recreational travel is by auto- 
mobile. 

“If you are interested in the con- 
tinued growth of the travel industry, 
then you must be interested in the con- 
tinued development of a safe, adequate 
highway system.” DeBerry said. He 
urged members of the audience to con- 
tact their elected representatives on the 
state and national levels to help pre- 


vent a raid on the Highway Trust 
Fund. 

Guests of honor at the luncheon 

were Mr. and Mrs. Baron. Jim Batters- 
by, executive vice-president of DTA, 
and Taylor presented the couple with 
pins, honoring them as “Friendly Tex- 
ans.” 
A few days later, Battersby helped 
the Barons map out their dream vaca- 
tion which took them to Houston, Gal- 
veston, San Antonio, San Marcos, Aus- 
tin, Dallas, Fort Worth, and Brackett- 
ville. While at the State Capitol, the 
Barons were made honorary Texans at 
a reception in the Governor’s executive 
suite. 

Of course, the Barons are symbolic 
of all Texas visitors. Taylor hopes that 
all hospitable Texans across the state 
will help the tourist bureaus give all 
travelers their own dream vacations. 
With the money these visitors will 
bring, he says, more and more Texans 
will realize that friendliness pays. 
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“Gibb Gilchrist is the man who in- 
stilled in the employees of the High- 
way Department the elements of 
honesty, integrity, and ability, and 
who put us on the track we are 
today.” 

This thought was voiced by High- 
way Commission Chairman Dewitt 
Greer, who reminisced recently about 
former State Highway Engineer Gibb 
Gilchrist. Gilchrist passed away May 
12 in Bryan after a long illness. He 
was 84. Gilchrist headed the High- 
way Department during its formative 
years, from 1924-25 and 1928-37. He 
is credited with making the Depart- 
ment a model for similar organizations 
throughout the country. 

The venerable engineer’s illustrious 
career included years of service to the 
state and people of Texas. After leav- 
ing the Highway Department in 1937, 
he became dean of engineering at 
Texas A&M. He became president in 
1944; four years later he was named 
the first chancellor of the A&M Sys- 
tem. After elevation to chancellor 
emeritus in 1953, Gilchrist kept busy 
as a consultant. 

Gilchrist assumed the duties of state 
highway engineer on March 4, 1924. 
That was the year the legislature de- 
creed the state would assume mainte- 
nance of all state highways. That was 
also the year Miriam Ferguson was 
elected governor. Soon after she was 
inaugurated early in 1925, Gilchrist 
tendered his resignation to the new 
Highway Commission. 

“T have no illusions about the mat- 
ter and I rather imagine they would 
have taken the action themselves if I 
had waited a day or so,” Gilchrist 
once candidly remarked. 

He joined an engineering firm in 
- Dallas until the political situation 
calmed down and a new governor, 
Dan Moody, was elected. 

“T received a call from Dan Moody 
at one o’clock in the morning,” he re- 
called several years ago. “He asked 


The _ late 
speaking at a luncheon honoring 


Gibb Gilchrist, shown 


State Highway Engineer Dewitt 
Greer in 1966, molded the Highway 
Department into the respected, pro- 
gressive organization it is today. 


me what kind of Highway Commis- 
sioner I thought R. A. Thompson 
would make. I advised him against 
appointing any engineer to the High- 
way Commission, but I did tell him 
that R. A. Thompson was a most cap- 
able and distinguished engineer. A few 
days later Dan Moody appointed R. S. 
Sterling, Cone Johnson, and Judge 
Walter Ely to the Commission, and 
they in turn appointed Thompson 
state highway engineer.” 

When Thompson tired of the job a 
year later, the Highway Commission 
unanimously asked Gilchrist to return 
and head the Department once again. 
He accepted. 

“When I took over again in Jan- 
uary 1928, Cone Johnson gave me 
some directions that I shall never for- 
get,” continued Gilchrist. “He said 
something like this: ‘Gibb, should the 
time ever come when a voucher is pre- 
sented for payment to the State High- 
way Department and is due to be paid 
and no money is available in the state 
highway fund to pay it, I want you to 
write a letter to the governor, whoever 
he might be, submitting your resigna- 
tion and, miner. 277 
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He gave Gilchrist authority to sign 
his name to the letter. 


“I was in the Athens Residency 
when Gibb came back to the Highway 
Department after the Ferguson Ad- 
ministration,” recalls Dewitt Greer, 
who soon was asked by Gilchrist to 
head the Tyler District. “Gilchrist 
later asked me to come to Austin as 
chief engineer of construction and de- 
sign,” says Greer. 

“Mr. Gilchrist served as state high- 
way engineer during what I would 
call the reconstruction days of the De- 
partment’s history. By this I mean the 
Department was almost wrecked dur- 
ing the ill-fated Ferguson Administra- 
tion, and when Mr. Gilchrist came in 
it was his duty and responsibility to 
get the Texas Highway Department 
back on the straight and narrow path. 
No better man could have been found 
for this colossal task. He was a man 
of great courage, able in all respects, 
and tough as a boot.” 


Gilchrist’s reputation as an honest 
and capable administrator grew, and 
in 1936 he was elected president of 
the American Association of State 
Highway Officials. Through the years 
he was honored time and again. In 
1967 the Gibb Gilchrist Award was 
established by John Redditt, a former 
Highway Commission member. Pre- 
sented each year at the Highway Short 
Course held at Texas A&M, the 
$1,000 cash award recognizes “out- 
standing service in highway engineer- 
ing with the Texas Highway Depart- 
ment.” 

Just recently the Gibb Gilchrist 
Scholarship Fund was established by 
his family. The money will be used for 
a student at Texas A&M. (Contribu- 
tions may be sent to Jack Keese, Tex- 
as Transportation Institute, Texas 
A&M.) 

Survivors include his wife, Vesta, of 
College Station, a son, Henry Gilchrist 
of Dallas, and two grandchildren. & 


Photographs and story 
by Frank Lively, Editor 


AN ENGINEER’S ENGINEER—Kyser has 
always been active in design, often mak- 
ing many of the calculations himself. The 
engineer also kept a drafting table in his 
office so he could make sketches of pro- 
posed interchanges, bridges and freeways. 


OPEN ’ER UP—A. C. Kyser (center) and Dewitt Greer (left) snip the yellow ribbon to 
open Interstate 10 to traffic near the downtown business district in Houston, while 
Mayor Louie Welch (behind Kyser) and other city officials help with the ribbon cutting. 


HOUSTON MOTORISTS were impressed 
in 1951 with their first look at a 
superhighway when a major portion 
of the Gulf Freeway was opened. 
Things really got rolling in the suc- 
ceeding years as freeways grew— 
crisscrossing and looping the city. 

But the historic highlight in de- 
velopment of the fabulous network of 
freeways came at 9 a.m. on May 17 
when the last section of Interstate 10 
was opened on the north side of the 
central business district, thus allowing 
motorists an uninterrupted journey 
from Lafayette, Louisiana, to Kerr- 
ville, Texas, a distance of 460 miles. 

A. C. Kyser, engineer-manager of 
the Houston Urban Project and 
“father” of Houston’s modern free- 
way system, had the honor of snip- 
ping the ribbon, along with Highway 
Commission Chairman Dewitt Greer. 

The 1.8-mile section of freeway 
cost $21,674,000, including right of 
way, and took heavy traffic off of the 
Bayou City’s busy downtown streets. 

Before the ribbon-cutting  cere- 
mony, Earl Calkins, a member of the 
Houston Chamber of Commerce, said 
that it was an historic occasion and 
called the Interstate act “one of the 
greatest pieces of legislation ever 
passed.” But, warned Calkins, people 
Seem tombe etaking #thessiatesmrine 
highway system for granted, with the 


attitude that perhaps we are through 
building highways. 

“There is still much work to be 
done on our local highway system,” he 
told the small crowd. “If for no other 
reason, safety is the justification for 
what has been done thus far.” 

Mayor Louie Welch voiced the same 
opinion. 

“Motorists will just not be satisfied 
with mass transit,” he said. Turning 
toward Kyser, he added, “Mr. Kyser, 
they’re just not ready to get out of 
their automobiles. Let’s finish Loop 
610 and get to work on the Belt 
Loop.” 

“This occasion could perhaps be 
called A. C. Kyser Day,” Greer told 
the crowd. “He’s spent $211 million in 
Houston, $60 million more are under 
construction, and another $60 million 
have been authorized.” Greer added 
that Kyser could not have managed to 
build the freeways by himself, and 
named several men who have helped: 
Bill Ward, Ray (Vansickle, Bill 
McClure, Basil M. Jenkins, Harold H. 
Grissom (project engineer), Donald B. 
Muchaw, Alfred H. Giesen, Billy F. 
Smith, and Roderick Neal. 

Greer compared the German Auto- 
bahn with the Interstate system—with 
one notable exception: The Autobahn 
connected no cities and it was strictly 
a military highway. The Interstate was 


MOVING THROUGH—Highway officials chat a few minutes after official 
dedication as the first automobiles begin to roll through the 1.8-mile project. 


designed to serve major metropolitan 
areas as well as rural traffic, he said, 
citing the Department’s design philos- 
ophy of the circle-cross in the cities. 
That is, freeways crisscrossing the 


cities and connecting with loops 
around them. 
“Mr. Kyser, with persistence, 


pushed us into everything needed to 
make this freeway system a success,” 
said Greer. “But it also took the co- 
operation of the City of Houston, the 
people, and the county government.” 

Kyser was then handed a huge pair 
of symbolic scissors for the ribbon 
cutting as TV cameramen ground 
away and strobe units flashed. Many 
employees from the urban office and 
District 12 were present for the cere- 
monies. 

Greer said Kyser’s persistence had 
paid off in development of Houston’s 
- freeway system. Referring later to 
Greer’s remark, Kyser said, “Mr. 
Greer used to say when he saw me 
coming he knew I was going to ask 
for another million dollars.” 

“Every time he showed up,” said 


Greer, “I knew he was going to ask 
for another million. And, although I 
was prepared to resist, what he had in 
hand was almost irresistible—and nine 
times out of 10 he got what he wanted. 
He proved there was a need for what 
he proposed, he had worked out the 
problems, had the right of way, and 
was ready to roll with the project. 

“A. C, Kyser is extremely creative 
and ingenious and he is always look- 
ing for innovations to inject into his 
work. Naturally, this brought him into 
conflict with some of the divisions in 
Austin. He always knew what he was 
talking about when he talked with de- 
signers here. If he couldn’t convince 
them, he would come down to my of- 
fice and ask for a judgment. And most 
of the time he was right.” 

There are certain words and phrases 
that crop up whenever anyone speaks 
of A, C. Kyser. Words like “creative, 
progressive, innovative, forward-look- 
ing, one of the best, not afraid of 
change—and an engineer’s engineer.” 

More than any other man, Kyser de- 
signed and molded Houston’s network 


of freeways. He studied freeways in 
other states, especially those in Cali- 
fornia, and then applied his own 
genius to what he learned. His free- 
ways include 20-foot wide, closed 
medians with rigid barrier fences, and 
light standards in the middle of the 
median. 

Kyser, who has a drafting table in 
his office, has always taken an active 
part in designing freeways, inter- 
changes, and bridges. 

“ve had more time to devote to 
design than district engineers,” he 
said, “because they have counties and 
many cities to work with, whereas I 
have only Houston. 

Although his efforts have been con- 
centrated in building a network, he 
takes special pride in the East Loop 
(IH 610) and the gigantic Houston 
Ship Channel bridge, for which he 
made all preliminary design calcula- 
tions. 

Kyser pointed to a thick brown 
folder on top of a nearby cabinet. It 
contained design data for eight var- 
ious designs that he considered before 


settling on the strutted girder design. 

“T wanted to get away from a truss 
bridge,” he said. “Until now all of our 
high bridges have been of a truss 
design.” 

Without his concept, standard gird- 
ers would have been so deep that no 
Houston manufacturer would have 
been able to fabricate them. They 
would have had to be fabricated on 
the East Coast and sent by ship to 
Houston. 

Kyser spent hundreds of hours, in- 
cluding nights and weekends, working 
out basic solutions, such as the use of 
high-strength steels and a floor sys- 
tem of six main girders that needs no 
stringers. He turned over his calcula- 
tions to Bridge Division for computer 
analysis. 

Although clearance under the 
bridge is 135 feet, some people have 
complained that it is not enough. 
Shortly after the last girder had been 
hoisted into place, secured, and other 
steel work completed, a ship came up 
the channel and plowed into the 
framework. 

“It caused about $20,000 worth of 
damage to the ship’s mast,” said 
Kyser, “but it didn’t hurt the bridge. 
I understand the captain, who has 
been shipping in here for 20 years, 
said he will never come back. When a 
ship tangles with this-bridge, it’s going 
to come out second best.” 

Kyser said the records show that 
the Port of Houston requested 135 
feet of clearance and that’s exactly 
what the Highway Department gave 
them. But the decision was not made 
by one or two parties, he pointed out. 
The U. S. Corps of Engineers, shipping 
lines, Port of Houston, and the High- 
way Department studied the situation 
and arrived at a mutual compromise 
solution. 

Kyser’s rocky beginning with the 
Highway Department certainly did not 
herald the illustrious career he was to 
have—and an early accident almost 
ended that career. After he graduated 
from The University of Texas in 1929 
(before the stock market crash), he 
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MASTER OF ALL HE SURVEYS—Pausing to reflect on the latest addition to the network 
of freeways he has built, Kyser can look back on 17 years of urban development. Many 
of his peers have called him the “‘father of Houston’s modern freeway system.” 


went to work for Mosher Steel in Dal- 
las. In 1932, when the contracts that 
had been made in 1929 played out, 
Mosher had to lay him off. He man- 
aged to find a job with the Depart- 
ment in Victoria as a rodman in a 
field party. 

In 1934 while he was working on a 
road under a railroad trestle, a drag- 
line with a bucket of concrete snapped 
and Kyser was buried under concrete. 
His right leg was broken in several 
places and his eyes had lime burns. 
Since there was no such thing as ex- 
tended sick leave or workmen’s com- 
pensation, Kyser got two weeks of 
sick leave before he was dropped from 
the payroll. Five months later he re- 
turned to work on crutches. He still 
has only limited use of the leg. 

In the next few years Kyser went 
where the work was. 

“It was feast or famine in those 
days.” 

He worked about one month in the 
Amarillo District, one month in the 
Bryan District, and seven months in 
Bridge Division in Austin. Then in 
1938 he found a home when W. J. 
Van London, who was district engi- 
neer in Houston, asked that Kyser be 
transferred to his district where he 


became office engineer. 

In 1946 Van London was appointed 
engineer-manager of the Houston 
Urban Project, where he began work 
on the Gulf Freeway, forerunner of 
all freeways in Texas. In 1950 Kyser 
was made assistant district engineer in 
District 12. When Van London retired 
in 1955, Kyser became engineer-man- 
ager. 

Freeway work was slow that first 
year. The city and county were not 
buying right of way (because of a 
scandal in local governments), so the 
Department had few miles of freeways 
to build. In 1956 the Department 
worked out an agreement whereby the 
county would buy right of way for the 
freeways. The agreement turned out 
to be a blessing as far as design is 
concerned, says Kyser. - : 

In the 17 years Kyser has headed 
the Urban Office, he has been a driv- 
ing force to build the best possible 
network of freeways. 

“Many people don’t realize we have 
an inner loop, one that circles the 
central business district,” says Kyser. 
“The system has not interferred with 
downtown development and that’s why 
we have had such good support.” 

Bill Ward, who will replace Kyser 


on September 1, says his boss has 
never been afraid to change the design 
if he believed it was in the best inter- 
ests of the public. 


“In most design work,” says Ward, 
“there are several design possibilities. 
But in urban work we're glad if we 
can find one solution, much less an 
alternate. Of course, we could simplify 
our work if we just closed off city 
streets where we plan to build a free- 
way. Many states do just that. But 
we do it the hard way—we try to ac- 
commodate everybody, including pe- 
destrians, utility companies, truckers, 
and motorists.” 

Ed Suchicki, supervising designing 
engineer, said Kyser puts all of his en- 
thusiasm and energy into his job. 

“IT don’t think he could have ac- 
complished what he has without it,” 
said Suchicki. “Why, when he was in 
the hospital a few years ago recover- 
ing from open heart surgery, he 
sketched the plans for a new inter- 
change!” 

Kyser will retire at the end of July 
and he sees one major factor looming 
ahead for his successor—delay. De- 
lays because of environmental reports, 
right of way requirements, public 
hearing procedures, and relocation as- 
sistance. 

“Tt will be increasingly difficult for 
the state to build new freeways,” says 
Kyser. “That is, freeways where we 
have not already acquired the right of 
way. Relocation assistance often ac- 
tually works to the detriment of the 
people it’s supposed to help, and 
public hearings are fine, but the pro- 
cedures and red tape are too cumber- 
some. It used to be that if we had a 
problem we could resolve it here or in 
Austin—now it has to go all the way 
to Washington. 

“We're going to have to go to a 
lot more trouble in the future to do 
‘what we’ve been doing in the past. In 
some cases we'll be paying more at- 
tention to appearance and noise—and 
less attention to the economics of a 
project.” 

Next month Kyser and his wife 


will move into their home in Seadrift, 
a small community a few miles south 
of Port Lavaca on San Antonio Bay, 
where he will spend his time remodel- 
ing the house and fishing. 


Kyser leaves behind him a rich 
legacy. Whatever the problems facing 
his successor, the road ahead should 
be a little smoother because of Kyser’s 
persistence and imagination. 


Bill Ward 
to Head 
Houston Urban 


WILLIAM V. Warp has been 
named to succeed A. C. Kyser as 
engineer-manager of the Hous- 
ton Urban Project, effective 
September 1. 

Kyser, who has directed the 
design and construction of the 
Houston freeway system since 
1955, is retiring after 39 years 
with the Department. 

Ward, a 23-year veteran with 
the Department, has been urban 
design engineer in the Houston 
Urban Project since 1960. 

In making the announcement, 
State Highway Engineer J. C. 
Dingwall credited Kyser for his 
skill in developing the Houston 
freeway network, which, he said 
“has become both a national and 
international model for Heavy- 
traffic-carrying urban _ express- 
ways.” 

Kyser joined the Department 
in 1932 as a rodman in the Vic- 
toria County residency. He had 
worked as a summer employee 
previously while attending The 
University of Texas. The major 
part of his career was spent pri- 
marily in the Houston area. 

He became engineer-manager 


BILL WARD ... 
. . . heads Houston Urban Project 


in 1955, charged with the design 
and construction of the Houston 
freeway system, including the 
IH 610 loop and all the state- 
maintained radial freeways in- 
side the loop. 

Ward is a native of Batesville, 
Arkansas, and completed his 
public school education there. 
He served in the U. S. Navy and 
received his bachelor of science 
degree in civil engineering from 
Rice University in 1949. 

He joined the Highway De- 
partment in the Houston Urban 
Project after graduation. In 
1960 he was named urban de- 
sign engineer. In 1967, he won 
the first Dewitt C. Greer Award 
for outstanding achievement in 
highway engineering. Ward is 45 
years old and a bachelor. 
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THE BROAD EXPANSE Of sky was 
ablaze with the “silver glint of air- 
planes” ferrying across the endless 
plain their opulent freight of big Texas 
men in boots, Stetsons, and_ shirt 
sleeves, their brash women adorned in 
jeweled bracelets and Paris gowns 
from Neiman-Marcus. 

This is Texas, where everyone has 
made a fortune in “cash or cattle or 
cotton or wheat or oil,” and the most 
substantial are going to THE PARTY 
of the decade. Basically this is a rural 
crowd, with deep, founding roots in 
the gargantuan domain that is their 
heritage. Taming this land brought 
them money, and they wear this afflu- 
ence like a badge. 

Hayes Mitchell Jr. might be invited 
to THE PARTY. He has all the natu- 
ral assets of family name, prestige in 
the community, and wealth to become 
a member of this crowd. Even if he 
could, two bits says he would go off 
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somewhere and look over a few heifers. 
Hayes Mitchell Jr. is a real workin’, 
ranchin’ man, whereas the setting is a 
myth born of a bygone day. It para- 
phrases the opening pages of Edna 
Ferber’s famous novel, Giant, an over- 
done treatise on ranch life that formed 
the image of the Texan in most 
American minds after it became a 
spectacular movie in the mid-1950’s. 

Hayes still remembers when much 
of the movie was made on the Evans 
Royal Ranch off U.S. 90 west of his 
hometown of Marfa, in the sparsely 
populated area between El Paso and 
the Big Bend country. The cast and 
crew even set up housekeeping in the 
old El Paisano Hotel, where Hayes and 
his brother-in-law, Gene West, have 
their office and carry on the business 
of managing more than 100,000 acres 
of cattle-raising country. 

But any similarities between Hayes 
and Bick Benedict, the storybook hero 


of Giant, are purely coincidental. Both 
are tall and good looking (Rock Hud- 
son played the part), and they are 
quite young to control such holdings 
(Hayes is 36). Bick Benedict lived an 
atypical existence; Hayes Mitchell Jr. 
lives the life of a real rancher—from 
a long line of ranching men in Presidio 
County. 

“My great grandfather, Frank 
Mitchell, came here from Floresville 
in 1884,” he said as he arrived at the 
office around 6 a.m. and began sifting 
through his mail from the previous day. 

He continued the history over a cup 
of coffee in the hotel coffee shop. 
“When my great grandfather got old, 
he split the ranch among his three sons, 
and my grandfather, Burt Mitchell, got 
the part that my mother still owns. My 
father took over Rancho Escondido 
(19,000 acres) in 1951, and then I 
leased it from my mother when dad 
died in 1969.” 


By 8:30, Hayes had finished his of- 
fice work and was ready to hit the 
range. His work day ends “when the 
work’s done,” and most days that takes 
him until sundown. Sometimes he 
works past midnight. He might start 
out a typical day working cattle into 
family units of mother-and-calf for 
marking. Just before noon, he might 
weld some new feed troughs for his 
herd of registered Limousin cattle (a 
French breed), and then share a meal 
of beans, tortillos, and homemade 
cheese with his braceros. 


Later that day he might travel 30 
miles to another ranch, where he 
would rebuild some fences and get his 
hands dirty in the vital process of arti- 
ficial insemination. 

“I like to troubleshoot from ranch 
to ranch,” he said. But he doesn’t just 
tell his men what to do. He works so 
hard that often you can’t tell him from 
the newest bracero. And in these days 
of rising labor and material costs, 
higher taxes, and consumer demands, 
his schedule is typical of the modern 
rancher. 

Hayes is so busy during most of the 
year that he doesn’t have time to slow 
down and jaw with any magazine 
writers. So interviewing had to be done 
as he got along down the trail. 

His great grandfather would have 
mounted his horse to inspect his ranch. 
But Hayes’ holdings cover an area 
from Encinosa Ranch, on FM 2810 
about 20 miles southwest of Marfa, to 
Kingston Ranch 70 miles north of the 
town. For several years he followed the 
Bick Benedict routine, flying his single- 
engine Cessna from ranch to ranch. 
But that cut too far into the profit 
margin, and often caused a problem 
of land transportation once he arrived 
at a ranch. Now he uses the plane only 
to make spot checks of the windmill- 


_fed water tanks on his land, and when 


traveling to faraway towns to buy cat- 
tle. A Ford pickup is his primary mode 
of locomotion. 

Cruising along U.S. 90, Hayes kicked 
it on up to 85 miles per hour because, 
“T have a lot of ground to cover, and 


Mitchell confers with breeding specialist Jim Kelly before making his ranch rounds. 
Hayes brings Kelly from Colorado each spring to supervise the vital artificial insemina- 
tion program. ‘“‘That guy seems to do everything wrong,’’ said Hayes. ‘‘He exposes the 
semen to sunlight, which you’re not supposed to do, and he isn’t very gentle with the 
cows. But he is always successful.” 
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not much time to waste driving.” He 
puts about 36,000 miles a year on his 
truck, wears out a pair of shocks every 
6,000 miles on the washboard goat 
trails he calls roads, and has developed 
a deep respect for the roads the High- 
way Department has built. 

As he turned onto a gravel county 
road with a sign that proclaimed, 
“Hayes Mitchell Ranch . . . 19 miles,” 
he peeled the paper wrapper from a 
plug of chewing tobacco, bit off a big 
“chaw,” and commenced talking about 
the ranching business. 

“Most of the big family ranches 
have been broken up by inheritance 
taxes and erratic prices. That cuts 
down on the number of cattle barons. 
The owner will die and the taxes on 
the place will just about break the 
heir. So they have to sell some land 
or lease it. The same thing happens 
when the bottom drops out of the 
market. 

“A guy can make a living at it,” he 
said, “only if he works real hard and 
has a bit of sense. Very few ranchers 
are very rich anymore, though. The 
ones you see smoking big cigars and 
driving Cadillacs usually are not real 
ranchers. They either made their 
money in oil or married into a family 
that had a ranch and they are just 
acting rich.” 

Liz Newton, secretary for Mitchell- 
West Cattle Company, maintains, “The 
women are the rich ones around here, 
mostly by inheritance. They marry and 
if they marry a rancher, he continues 
the business and adds her land to what 
he already has. If they don’t, they let 
someone like Hayes lease the land and 
they live off the lease.” 

To Hayes, the purpose of ranching 
is not to get rich—although that would 
be a pleasant byproduct. He just con- 
siders it good, honest work. 

“Its considerably different from 
some hourly job,” he said, “where you 
have to say ‘yessir’ to some guy you 
don’t like. I can just say, ‘Go to hell. 
I don’t have to do business with you.’ ” 

Hayes is a strong, silent Texan, until 
he feels someone is doing him wrong. 
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Early morning is the best time to work, contends Hayes, and he reaches his office before 
daybreak. ‘‘You don’t have people running in and out at that time,’’ he said, ‘‘and you 
can really do some planning and get work done.” During the spring months when his 
cows are being bred, the sun has set before he quits work. 
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Hayes, center, shares some small talk and a cup of coffee with ranching and business 
friends in the El Paisano Hotel, just as the sun comes up over Marfa. 


Towing his single-engine Cessna into place, Hayes gets ready to check the water 
sources on his leased ranches. The Marfa rancher flew between his scattered holdings 
for several years, but now he uses this mode of travel only for checking water or buying 
cattle. He claims that driving the highways and roads saves him money. 


He found that although his family set- 
tled here almost a century ago, he had 
to retame the land for himself. He 
doesn’t remember a time that he wasn’t 
working or in school. At 10, he began 
“jerking sodas” at the town drug store. 
At 16, he hired his own crew to build 
fences. 

After graduation from a military 
high school in Tennessee (he admits 
that he was a “rotten kid” who needed 
discipline), he had the wanderlust to 
“cowboy” his way across South Ameri- 
ca. But his father, even stronger and 
more silent, knew the boy needed a 
college education. 

“I started in agriculture at Texas 
Tech,” he said, “but after the first 
semester I changed to personnel man- 
agement.” 

He quit after two years, and regrets 
it now. “Not the sheepskin. That 
doesn’t mean a damn thing. But a 
rancher today needs to know so much 
that I could have learned in college. 
The ‘ag’ part just comes naturally, 
but any guy starting out today needs 
law and finance, and I could even use 
a few chemistry courses—since we're 
doing the bull’s work for him with this 
artificial insemination thing.” 

Each time the Agricultural Exten- 
sion Service conducts a seminar on up- 
dated breeding methods, or the Pro- 
duction Credit Association holds a 
short course on cash flow and financ- 
ing, Hayes is right there in the front 
row. 

The county road he had taken ended 
at Rancho Escondido, and he pulled 
off and went bumpity-bump into a 
pasture. 

“I’m experimenting with a new 
breed of cattle,” he said. “It’s an exotic 
French breed called Limousin, and we 
hope it becomes just as popular in this 
country as the Charolais.” 

Hereford dominates this area, and 
the reputation of the fine Highland 
Herefords from this part of Presidio 
County has spread throughout the 
world and, according to Hayes, has 
lasted beyond the quality of this par- 
ticular animal. The oldtimers started 
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Sabino Almance endures the West Texas dust to move cattle into pens to spray them 
for insects, and to insert in their ears the green tags that help identify the animal. 
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with a tough strain of Texas Longhorn 
cattle that had to survive some rough 
years in the untamed land. 

A few years ago, Hayes’ great uncle 
Arthur recalled those old days in a 
conversation with the editor of the Big 
Bend Sentinel, and that reminiscence 
was published recently as part of the 
History of Presidio County: 

“We didn’t get much for cattle in 
the old days, but then costs of opera- 
tion weren’t great either. In I18&5 we 
sold 400 four and five-year-old steers 
at $15 a head—cattle that today would 
be worth probably $250 a head. We 
hired top hands at $25 a month and 
found better men than you probably 
could get now for $150 or more. Land 
was leased from the railroad or the 
State at three cents an acre, and taxes 
almost didn’t exist. It took a crew of 
only about five men to operate our 
ranch and run 5,000 to 6,000 cattle, 
except during branding and roundup 
time.” 

Now Hayes must employ about the 
same number of men to handle 1,000 
to 2,000 cattle. His regular hands are 
Mexicans living here on resident visas. 
They have the rights of an American 
citizen (including the right to be draft- 
ed into the military) except they can- 
not vote, and they can stay in this 
country as long as they want. Like all 
ranchers in the area, he also hires wet- 
backs during busy times. The illegal 
aliens may make some of those “good 
gringo wages” for as long as two 
months, but they invariably are caught 
by the U.S. Border Patrol. It’s not a 
violation of the law for Hayes to hire 
aliens, and he likes to help them earn 
some money if they risk crossing the 
river. 

His regular men are paid an average 
of $300 per month, and they get free 
rent, groceries, and insurance. And 
their boss seems to understand their 
problems. 

Sabino Almance, the foreman at 
Encinosa Ranch, owns a small farm in 


Mexico and he must go back each 
year to plant and to harvest his wheat. 
As Hayes turned onto one of the rut- 
ted roads his ranch hands built and 
maintain, he spoke about his workers. 

“They are all good men. They 
wouldn’t be with me if they weren't. 
They work hard when there’s work to 
be done—and I mean seven days a 
week. But if Sabino needs to leave for 
a month during our slow time and 
work his farm, that’s fine with me. I 
figure they should have off the equiva- 
lent of one day a week and two weeks 
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in the summer. That would be 66 days 
a year, but they usually take more. I 
don’t keep a close count. I don’t need 
to. I'm not going to cheat them, and 
they do right by me.” 

When one man, who has worked for 
him for about 15 years, needed $2,000 
because his son was injured and need- 
ed plastic surgery, Hayes came through 
with the cash. 

“You don’t like to turn loose of 
money like that,” he shrugged, “but 
what do you do? I may never get it all 
back, but the man will always be a 
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With quick reactions and a well-trained horse, Hayes turns the herd just the 
way he wants them. While his regular ranch hands and three wetbacks keep the 
cattle bunched, he separates them into family units of mother cow and calf. 


good employee.” 

You can sense a feeling of mutual 
respect between Hayes and his Mexi- 
can workers. They appreciate the fact 
that he works alongside them, that he 
eats with them in the bunkhouse at 
noon, and that he speaks their lan- 
guage so well. He is so adept at border 
Spanish, or Tex-Mex, or whatever you 
call it, that he communicates in it most 
of the day. 

“Sometimes Maxine (his wife) or 
the girls (daughters Marla, Debbie, 
and Laurie) will make me mad at 
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home,” he said, “and I will start bitch- 
in’ them out. Then they get mad be- 
cause I’m yelling at them in Spanish.” 

As he passed a dry lake basin with 
a windmill cranking nearby, Hayes 
nodded, “That’s our greatest problem. 
The lakes around here have been dry 
since it last rained—in October. Lack 
of rain is the cause of most of my 
problems. It rains here about three or 
four times a year, and the dust blows 
the rest of the time.” 

Because of the wind, the windmill is 
more than an antique curiosity. 

“A dry lake bed is a good place to 
locate a windmill because there is 
usually subsurface water there. If we 
could place them a mile apart, the 
cows would only have half a mile to 
go for water. But out here you take 
the water where you find it.” 

When Hayes is around Marfa, he 
does little else but work. Besides his 


Foreman Sabino Almance, with his son 
Sabino Jr., listens intently as Hayes gives 
him instructions for the next day. Simply 
locating your employees on a 19,000-acre 
ranch can be difficult, and Hayes takes 
advantage of these chance encounters. 
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ranching operations, he is on the board 
of the Marfa National Bank and he is 
involved with several cattlemen’s 
groups and business clubs. 

So he must leave town for relaxa- 
tion. He and Gene West had just re- 
turned from Florida, where they went 
to sell bulls and to see the sights. Sev- 
eral times each year the Mitchell family 
visits Maxine’s parents in Ruidosa, 
New Mexico, and Hayes gets to play 
golf and enjoy the horse races. 

“When we go somewhere besides 
Ruidosa,” he said, “I have a hard time 
relaxing. I’d rather be off looking at 
some cows, and I guess it shows to the 
kids.” 

About eight years ago, he and some 
friends journeyed to Australia on busi- 
ness. 

“I intended to transfer my opera- 
tions over there. They have a great 
setup—if you are an Australian citizen. 
You can buy good land for $2-$6 an 
acre and have it cleared for pasture 
for about the same. You can raise a 
cow for each two acres, where it takes 
40-45 acres around here. The people 
live a good, relaxed life. But the United 
States makes you renounce your citi- 
zenship if you become a citizen over 
there, and that would be a big step 
with three small children. 

“T love this country,” he said. “The 
only thing wrong with it is that people 
are spoiled. They expect luxuries that 
people in other countries haven’t even 
dreamed of.” 

Hayes backed the pickup into a feed- 
ing area and requested help in getting 
a worn-out trough into the bed. He 
never interrupted the conversation. He 
said that people are criticizing ranch- 
ers and farmers for rising food prices 
because they feel the producers are 
getting rich. Not so, says Hayes, who 
claims to make a modest 7 percent 
return on his sizable investment in 
men, equipment, and feed. 

“If you saw the article in Life maga- 
zine (April 14) about high meat 
prices,” he said, “you know why I get 
upset at people who say they are get- 
ting robbed at the store.” 


Life chronicled the case of one Ari- 
zona family of six and their inability 
to afford quality beef cuts. 

“The people in the story,” he main- 
tained, “didn’t gripe about the price 
of their two new station wagons or the 
new stereo or color television, or even 
their damned swimming pool in the 
backyard. But they jumped all over the 


“This is what | call my fence line,”’ Hayes said as he drove onto a flat pasture 
overlooking this majestic area. Called the Rim Rock, this geologic masterpiece 
forms the southeast edge of Rancho Escondido. The long flat area in the upper left 
is Mitchell Mesa, in Brewster County between Marfa and Big Bend National Park. 


beef industry,” he asserted. 

The family take-home pay was about 
$1,000 per month and they spent only 
$165 for food. And they listed a 
monthly payment of $56 for their 
swimming pool. It’s important to re- 
member from the article, Hayes con- 
tended, that the rancher gets a little 
more than half of the price ($2.42 from 


a $4.47 steak) because he has the 
greatest investment. 

“In a cow-calf operation like ours,” 
he said, “we breed the calf and keep 
him about 12 months. The feedlot fat- 
tens him for six months, the packer 
has him about 10 days, and the retailer 
about one week. You are paying wages 
to a lot of people along the way, and 


it all adds up. But women can save 
money if they use some sense.” 

Just then he stopped the truck, 
pulled out his wire pliers, jumped out 
and repaired a sagging section of 
barbed wire fence. 

“Those bulls get to fighting across 
the fence,” he said, “and they can do 
some damage. We'll have to replace 
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Encinosa ranch house, headquarters for the Fletcher ranching operation when the fam- 
ily, like the Mitchells, opened Presidio County to large-scale cattle raising, is on land 
being leased by Hayes Mitchell. Only the house and the mineral rights are not under 
his control. The old stone house still is home for a member of the Fletcher family and 
is served by the old windmill alongside it. In this arid land, windmills present more 
than a quaint appearance, and often determine where a house will be built. 


this whole thing pretty soon.” 

Hopping back into the cab, Hayes 
continued. “Now where was I? Oh yes, 
I was about to say that if these people 
want to eat right, they should buy a 
freezer and buy their beef by the side 
or the carcass from the wholesaler. He 
will cut and wrap the meat any way 
you want it, and in six months you 
will pay for your freezer. That way 
your meat—steaks, roasts, everything 
—costs about 69 cents a pound. You 
can hardly buy hamburger in the super- 
market for that price. People deserve 
what they get if they buy it in pack- 
ages of two or three cuts wrapped in 
cellophane.” 

If you buy beef in the market, Hayes 
advises, you should be wary of certain 
merchandising terms like “prime aged 
beef,” “heavy beef,” and “baby beef.” 
They have little relation to the age or 
quality of the beef, and often the 
cheaper cuts taste as good as the more 
expensive ones. 
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The rancher explained that it’s im- 
possible to look at a steer on the hoof 
and tell how the meat will taste. Last 
year he killed two steers at the same 
time—one he considered the best in the 
herd, the other a “tailender.” The 
meat tasted the same. 

“Sometimes the baby beef you buy 
hasn’t marbled,” he said, “and that 
marbled fat running through the piece 
of meat is what makes the meat good. 
But if you can find a store that has 
good baby beef, it’s more economical.” 

A type of beef that is slowly losing 
appeal at the marketplace, he says, is 
veal. This isn’t the so-called veal cutlet 
you can buy in any store, but is a very 
expensive cut that is produced by 
slaughtering a calf no larger than 500 
pounds. Veal is very tender and some 
people feel it has enhanced flavor. 

But according to Hayes, “It’s just a 
waste of money. You have to charge 
so much for it ($2.50 to $3 per pound) 
because you have your investment in 


the beef and have to kill it before it 
reaches full weight.” 

Pulling off the road into a pasture, 
Hayes explained that he had to observe 
some heifers in heat and determine if 
they were ready to be injected with an 
ampule of semen. It’s the roughest part 
of his job, he says, just sitting in the 
pickup watching for a female who 
stands in a certain position and looks 
a certain way to an expert like Hayes. 

He must mark the heifer with a 
blast from a paint gun that looks like 
a pistol. The paint doesn’t hurt her, 
and it’s easy for his foremen to spot. 

“We treat these cows with all the 
love and tenderness they could ever 
want. You get a contented cow that 
way, and more calves in the long run.” 
For his business to remain solvent, 
each of his 1,000 cows must produce 
a calf each year. 

Each new animal is branded and a 
plastic tag is placed in its ear at a 
certain age. Very detailed records must 
be kept on the calf and the Limousin 
association even uses a computer to 
analyze and keep track of a rancher’s 
herd. Although Hayes feels this close 
supervision doesn’t help the taste of 
the meat, he knows it builds up a repu- 
tation that helps keep prices high. 

And the current level of prices, 
whether the American consumer likes 
it or not, is the only way the rancher, 
the maze of middlemen, and retailer 
can make a buck. 

“Without a healthy livestock indus- 
try,” Fox Parker, mayor of Marfa, said, 
“we can just close down this town. We 
get a little other industry once in a 
while, but livestock is really our econ- 
omy.” Many large cattle companies 
have come into the area and establish- 
ed operations, but there are many in- 
dividuals like Hayes Mitchell - still 
carrying on successful ranches. 

Erratic prices and inadequate financ- 
ing have forced thousands of ranchers 
and farmers from the land in recent 
years, and few new people are getting 
into the business. 

“You just don’t start a ranch in this 
country from scratch anymore,” he 
said. “Not many people have that 


The Mitchell family sits down to a healthy lunch of—what else— 
beef steaks. Flanking Hayes at the dining table are, from left, 
daughters Debbie and Laurie, wife Maxine and oldest daughter 
Marla. Hayes slaughters a beef and keeps it in their freezer, and 


much money, and even if they did 
there is little ranchland left to buy. 
Most of the land around here is either 
overpriced or poor land. If you live 
here most of your life and people know 
you're a hard worker, someone with 
a ranch will let you lease his land.” 

Hayes figures his cost per cow at 
$120 in his leasing operation. If he 
tried to buy all the land he uses, it 
would cost him $2,500 to $3,000 per 
animal unit. 

“Since I only get about $180 per 
head,” he reasoned, “there ain’t no 
way I could make money.” 

As he turned back onto the county 
road and picked up speed, the land 
leveled out in an imitation of the 
African veldt. The flat plain and the 
low brush mesquite sustained the illu- 
sion. Antelope raced the pickup toward 


the highway, even crossing in front of 
the truck to exhibit their speed. On 
both sides jackrabbits popped up every 
few yards and an occasional cluster of 
calves could be seen. Hayes barely no- 
ticed these common sights, but he 
perked up when a lone coyote scurried 
across the horizon. 

“That and the eagle put us out of 
the sheep business,” he said. “The 
ecologists say we can’t shoot them any- 
more because we will make them ex- 
tinct. I wouldn’t want them shot if it 
did that, but there are enough around 
that we could shoot all day and never 
get rid of them. I didn’t agree with 
them on that issue. They do a lot of 
screaming, but I guess you have to 
make a lot of noise these days just to 
be heard.” 

By the time the truck pulled onto 


Maxine serves it often. ‘‘It saves you money,’’ she said, ‘‘and 
you get much better meat than in the store.’’ When asked if she 
ever tires of those delicious beef cuts, Marla looked surprised at 
the question and said, ‘‘Gosh, | never really thought about it.’’ 


U.S. 90 again, the sun was going down 
and one could understand why the 
cowboys long ago liked to ride with 
a partner. It’s plumb scary. 

Soon Hayes would be comfortable 
in his ‘large brick home just outside 
Marfa—a home with landscaping and 
a tennis court and 30 acres of open 
space around it. It’s not quite the cool, 
sedate, elegantly southern lifestyle 
practiced by the Benedicts of Giant. 

But it’s substantial, with a successful 
look born of industry, not of luck or 
inheritance. Hayes Mitchell Jr. didn’t 
kick at the ground one day and strike 
oil. And he didn’t sit around waiting 
for a rich relative to die. 

He just added hard work and good 
sense to his heritage of ranching ex- 
pertise, and parlayed these into a suc- 
cessful, modern cattle operation. [9 
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AWARDS 


(As of July 31, 1972) 


40 Years 


District 3 

Lemuel B. Dean, District Engineer 

Edwin H. Owen, Maintenance Construction Supervisor III 
District 8 

George J. Smith, Assistant District Engineer 

District 14 

Neil Gibbs, Maintenance Construction Supervisor II 
District 18 

Robert L. Lawrence Jr., Maintenance Construction Supt. 
District 19 

Willie Coleman, Maintenance Construction Foreman IIl 


35 Years 


Secondary Roads Division 

Gerald M. Clopton, Senior Designing Engineer 

District 18 

Jackie C. Ashby, Maintenance Construction Supervisor II 


30 Years 
District 7 


Joseph C. Luttrell, Maintenance Construction Supervisor II 


District 11 

Cecil V. Edwards, Engineering Technician II 
Truman O. Graves, Maintenance Technician II 
District 14 

Benton E. Davidson, Maintenance Technician II 
Gilbert L. Gallatin, Engineering Technician V 
Harold M. McDonald, Maint. Construction Supervisor II 
District 15 

Joel A. Egnew, Maintenance Technician II 
District 16 

Lee E. Pickett Jr., Engineering Technician V 
District 19 

Jeff L. Jones, Maintenance Technician II 
William C. Lovil, District Construction Engineer 
District 20 

Hugh D. Hamm, Shop Foreman IV 

Floyd A. Hoffman, Accountant II 


25 Years 

Planning Survey Division 

Max J. Barton, Chief Accountant | 

Motor Vehicle Division 

Pauline R. Landis, Clerical Supervisor IV 
District 1 

Elmo F. Sturgeon, Engineering Technician II 
District 3 

George R. Denney, Engineering Technician V 
District 4 

Richard A. Bush, Maintenance Technician II 
Gordon S. Taylor, Maintenance Construction Supervisor II 
District 5 

Charles E. Johnson, Maintenance Technician II 


District 6 

Francisco H. Rodriguez, Maintenance Technician | 
District 8 

Alvin J. Smith, Maintenance Technician II 

District 9 

F. D. Simonton, Maintenance Technician II 

District 10 

William R. Coleman, Maintenance Construction Supervisor II 
Lloyd Stewart, Maintenance Technician II 

District 15 

Thomas E. Barker, Engineering Technician V 

Clinton J. Groff, Maintenance Technician II 

District 16 

Valdemar Torres, Maintenance Technician II 

District 18 

Olen A. Birdsong, Maintenance Construction Supervisor II 
Travis O. Medlock, Engineering Technician IV 

Harrell N. Struck, Draftsman III 

District 19 

Dee H. Floyd, Materials Analyst III 

District 20 

Earl A. Kibodeaux, Maintenance Technician II 

Earl P. Villemez, Engineering Technician IV 

District 21 

Ruben Cano, Maintenance Technician II 

Houston Urban Office 

Basil M. Jenkins, Supervising Resident Engineer 

Oliver F. Stork, Urban Planning Engineer 


RETIREMENTS 


District 1 

Felton T. Mitchell, Maintenance Construction Foreman III 
District 4 

Paul F. Evans, Maintenance Technician II 

District 5 


Hubert B. Bryan, Assistant District Engineer 

Joe B. Heard, Engineering Technician V 

District 8 

Lawrence L. Knight, Maintenance Technician Il 
District 9 

Bruno M. Bielamowicz, Maintenance Technician | 
Vester E. Mimms, Maintenance Technician II 
District 16 

James W. Sutherland, Engineering Technician V 
District 18 

Floyd J. West, Maintenance Technician II 

District 20 

Marvin Lavine, Maintenance Technician II 
Theodore A. Lavine, Maintenance Technician II 
Oscar H. Scarborough, Maintenance Technician II 
District 24 

Jesus V. Uranga, Maintenance Technician | 
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Indian Signposts 


THEY CAME STEALTHILY in the late 
afternoon, setting up camp on the San 
Gabriel River and sampling the nat- 
ural wealth of the Rowe Valley. Their 
campfires were visible from a hill 
overlooking the river, and the dogs in 
the camp barked as the children 
played around them. 

The Comanche Indians were in mid- 
passage on their fall migration from 
the cool High Plains of Texas to the 
warmth of Mexico during the 1800's. 
Here they found an exceptional camp- 
ing spot with cool river water and 
pecan trees that gave them abundant 
shade. The women passed the evening 
grinding the pecan meat into cakes, 
while the braves chipped arrowheads 
and hunted the numerous game ani- 
mals of the valley. 

It was an idyllic existence, but the 
Comanches—feared, hated, and some- 
times misunderstood—were only en- 
route to another location. In the dim 
light of early morning, they folded 
their tepees and stole off as quietly as 
they came. 

Before they went, the noble savages 
marked their stay in this area by bend- 
ing a few pecan saplings until the up- 
permost branches touched the ground 
and tied them with ropes in this posi- 
tion. When they returned the next 
spring on their trek back to the High 
Plains, the Indians could rely on these 
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marking trees to show them the right 
path. 

The setting has changed. Now tour- 
ists can reach the spot just 12 miles 
east of Georgetown in Central Texas 
by taking State Highway 29 into Rowe 
Valley and crossing an old bridge built 
during the Great Depression of the 
1930’s. 

Where the Comanches once placed 
their tepees, a large recreational area 
and restaurant now stand. Only the 
trees remind you of that long ago 
passage of the Indians. Still doubled 
over, these trees are large enough to 
drive a tractor under. Children climb 
on them, and they were considered a 
curiosity of nature before an Austin 
woman brought their historical signifi- 
cance to light. 

“My uncle lived in this valley,” said 
Grace Schroeder, “and I enjoyed 
swimming there as a child. I became 
familiar with them and with some 
others located near where I grew up in 
Hatem exas- 

Mrs. Schroeder knew the legend of 
the Indian marking trees, and also 
knew that many of them were being 
cut down by people unaware of their 
historical significance. 

“I’m interested in preserving them,” 
she said. “That’s why I began paint- 
ing them.” The trees are very old and 
one has died since she started paint- 


ing them. Her marking-tree paintings 
have been shown in many exhibitions, 
and her favorite is hanging in the 
Rowe Valley Restaurant, run by Col- 
onel Roberts and Jack and Lee Rowe. 

Rowe Valley is still a serene place 
and Roberts and the Rowe Brothers 
are trying to keep it that way. Besides 
building the restaurant that serves a 
varied menu of foods, including the 
specialty, “Famous Rowe Valley Cat- 
fish,” the owners have established a 
picnic area and are working on an 
overnight camping site. 

The Rowe brothers also operate a 
dirt hauling business, and have lo- 
cated much evidence of the Indians’ 
passage through the area. 

“They uncovered a lot of arrow- 
heads, bones, and other artifacts be- 
fore we ever realized what we had,” 
said Roberts. “Most of the stuff got 
away from us, or was destroyed.” 
Now anything they feel might be sig- 
nificant is placed in a case at the front 
of the restaurant. 

While only circumstantial evidence 
exists to substantiate the legend, the 
author of Famous Trees of Texas de- 
scribes a similar tree on Hamilton 
Creek near Burnet in Central Texas 
and says, “This live oak, whose shape 
seems to be the result of a terrible 
windstorm, is actually a living memorial 
to the Comanche Indians .. . .” 


Young visitors to Rowe Valley, Taylor High School seniors on their class 
picnic, climb on the venerable pecan tree that long ago was bent 
to mark the Comanches’ way between Mexico and the High Plains. 
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Photograph by Jack Lewis 


n groups of two and three they began to appear, quiet, 

bewildered. Among piles of riverweed-draped rubble 
the people moved, staring in disbelief. Only hours before, 
others had slept snugly in their homes on this New Braun- 
fels street—the Joe Fausts, the Henry Parkers, the Leslie 
Englers, and their neighbors. 

Then on May 11 the water had rushed like a tidal wave 
through the black night, tearing loose everything in its path 
—houses, fences, trees, and people—without warning. 

Later the gray hue of an overcast day revealed only chaos 
where, in the shadow of the IH 35 bridge, expensive homes 
on Rio Drive had graced the banks of the Guadalupe River. 
In one of those homes lived Kyle Engler, nephew of J. M. 
“Butch” Allen, retired New Braunfels maintenance super- 
visor. 

Engler stood on a bare slab, all that remained of the 
home where he and his parents, the Leslie Englers, had 
lived before that fateful night. He and a girlfriend had been 
out on a date when he learned his parents were in trouble. 

“T tried to make it home to get my folks out, but I couldn’t 
reach them,” Engler said. “My dad was 100 percent dis- 
abled; they wouldn’t be able to go far without the car.” His 
father died in the flood; his mother was still missing four 
weeks later. Kyle Engler has since moved in with the Allens. 

Several of the Englers’ neighbors were also killed by the 
enraged Guadalupe River, which destroyed every house on 
Rio Drive. Down the street a group of people huddled near 
the only remaining wall of Henry Parker’s house. 

“Henry Parker works for me,” said one man in the group. 
“He and his wife are missing. They’re real fine people.” A 
man approached and said that a woman’s body had just 
been found in Seguin, which is 20 miles down the river. 
“They think it’s Mrs. Parker,” the man said. “They need 
positive identification.” “It’s the least I can do,” said Henry 
Parker’s boss, obviously shaken. He left immediately. 

Later Henry Parker turned up alive, but his wife’s body 
had been identified that Friday afternoon in Seguin. 

On another slab stood Rudy Seidel and his family, who 
barely escaped the flood. Seidel talked about his next door 
neighbors, the Joe Fausts. They had awakened during the 
flood and crawled out a window into a tree. Then their 
house was torn away from its foundation and crashed into 
the tree, knocking them into the water. 

Faust, a former mayor of New Braunfels and president 
of the First National Bank, never saw his wife alive again. 
He clawed his way to the top of the Seidel roof and floated 
eight miles down river before jumping into shallow water. 
When he waded ashore, all his fingernails were missing. 

Down the street was a relieved little woman, dressed as 
if she had stopped off on the way to a club meeting. 

“Thank goodness the flood didn’t happen on a weekend,” 
she said. “My son and his wife would have been here. They 
only used the cottage on weekends.” She gazed at the place 


where the cottage must have been. “I just can’t imagine 
what has become of the car they kept here—and the boats. 
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With its air conditioning fan still whirring, a car leans crazily 
against a tree. Although still swollen, the Guadalupe River in 
the background seems innocent of the destruction. 


Havoc Alon 


Photographs and story by Herman Kelly 
Travel and Information Division 


Have you seen two boats anywhere around here?” 

Boats, cars, riding lawnmowers, and household items 
were buried under uprooted trees, as well as parts of dis- 
integrated houses, and aquatic vegetation. One automobile 
leaned nose down against a tree as though it had tried to 
climb backward to safety. An apparent short circuit caused 
its air conditioning fan to whir into the afternoon. 

Next to the river a man dug in a pile of wreckage, finally 
pulling out a kitchen chair. Twenty-five feet above his head, 
blankets and clothes dangled from branches like macabre 
Christmas tree ornaments. 


the Guadal. 


On the other side of town near Blieders (pronounced 
Bleeders) Creek, Mike Haas, an engineering aide for Ma- 
terials and Tests Division, and his wife, Karen, rented a 
house in Landa Estates. A friend of Karen’s was visiting 
them that evening and the three of them were waiting for 


‘the rain to subside so she could go home. 


“About the first thing I noticed was that the state pickup 
truck floated up against the side of my personal pickup, 
and I watched them float away,” Haas said. “We were still 
in the house at that time.” 

Haas telephoned his parents and asked them to call the 


On the Guadalupe, a rescue boat passes 
under the IH 35 bridge. All day boats and 
MAST Huey UH-1 helicopters were used 
to search for victims. 


“In past years, we’ve hauled away as 
many as 100 truckloads of this stuff,’ 
says H. M. McDonald, San Marcos main- 
tenance construction foreman. With the 
help of a dragline sent from Austin, the 
crew clears water hyacinth from the Loop 
82 bridge. During the flood, the San Mar- 
cos River rose 614 feet over the bridge. 


police. Outside the water was rising fast. Suddenly the swift 
current knocked their house off its foundation about three 
feet, twisting it because the plumbing held one corner in 
place. 

“When the house started shifting, I pushed one of the 
windows down from the top, and we got up on the roof,” 
Haas said. “Iclimbed up first and reached for my wife, but 
she handed our two dogs up before she would come. Then 
she and her girl friend came up.” 

Haas said the three of them stayed on the roof about one 
and a half hours. During that time, they hollered back and 
forth with his father who stood on a high railroad embank- 
ment about 50 yards away. Haas said they also talked with 
people stranded on other roofs around them. The water 
below them was eight feet deep and looked like rapids. 
They watched people’s belongings float by, including one 
mobile home. When the water got low enough, a National 
Guard truck rescued them. 

Also living in Landa Estates was Janice Neff, a daugh- 
ter of the Leslie Englers. Butch Allen, who worked for the 
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Swank New Braunfels homes next to the Guadalupe River along 
Rio Drive were demolished, leaving only slabs of concrete. 
Groups of shocked people mill around the ruins. 


Highway Department for more than 38 years, said his niece 
had been visiting in his home until about 9 p.m. Her hus- 
band was working in San Antonio that night. 

Since Janice had been out visiting, she was still awake at 
home when the water began to rise. Carrying her baby, 
Janice went next door to warn her neighbors. Before she 
could get back to her house, the water surrounded her. A 
pipe set in concrete was in the yard, and Janice grabbed it 
with one hand and held her baby out of the water with the 
other until a rescue boat finally picked them up. 

“It’s a miracle, that’s all. Just a miracle she and the 
baby came out safe,” Allen said. 

B. R. Wood became maintenance construction supervisor 
at New Braunfels when Allen retired a little over a year ago. 
Wood went to the Highway Department office about 10 
p-m. when a fierce electrical storm hit the town. About 
10:30 a heavy rain began that lasted until midnight. 

“We had from 10 to 15 inches of rain in about 90 min- 
utes,” Wood said. “From midnight on, water started coming 
down from the hills. 

“They kept talking about a 30-foot wall of water that 
night, only they said it was coming down the Guadalupe. 
We were all worried about that, but, shoot, it all came 
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Flooding along the Comal River in New Braunfels left Landa Park 
in shambles. As soon as the water went down, employees began 
cleaning mud out of the park concession. 


across on Blieders Creek,” said Wood. 

Blieders Creek, a normally dry watershed, drains 12 
square miles on the north side of New Braunfels. The main 
floodwaters entered town along the creek, dumped into the 
Comal River, and then swept into the Guadalupe before 
beginning a 125-mile-trip through Seguin, Gonzales, and 
Victoria to the Gulf of Mexico. 

“Major damage occurred where Blieders Creek crosses 
Loop 337,” Wood said. “We lost about 437 feet of guard- 
rail, and the fill washed away. Five cars washed off the 
road and one man drowned.” 

Several other highways around New Braunfels were 
temporarily closed. Among them was IH 35. Between 11 
p.m. and | a.m., water at Alligator Creek, just northeast of 
New Braunfels, covered IH 35 about 18 inches deep. During 
those two hours, buses and trucks continued to move 
through the area, but automobiles were held up. 

In Seguin roads became vital escape routes when news 
of the New Braunfels flood spread down the Guadalupe. 
Since a three-hour warning enabled residents to evacuate 
low-lying areas, Seguin had no loss of lives. 

But property damage was severe. Houses in some resi- 
dential sections were completely covered by high water and 


many of them were demolished. Even after the floodwaters 
were gone, the destruction continued as bricks popped off 
the drying houses. 

During the evacuation, Highway Department maintenance 
crews worked feverishly to keep traffic moving. When the 
water started rising, they towed numerous drowned-out cars 
to dry areas. Troy Blankenship, Seguin maintenance con- 
struction supervisor, said the office telephone rang steadily 
with calls from people stranded in their homes. Highway 
Department radios relayed all such information to rescue 
teams. 

“For two days and nights we didn’t get much sleep,” 
Blankenship said. “Some of the men worked 18 hours a 
day and some a little longer. It was a mad scramble.” 

Floodwaters left Max Starke Park covered with a layer 
of unsightly mud. Highway Department crews cleaned up 
the mud and used it to replace fill that had washed away 
from a farm road near Seguin. 

In San Marcos, Purgatory Creek fed floodwater into the 
San Marcos River at the same time Blieders Creek engulfed 
New Braunfels. Remembering a similar flood two years 
ago that killed two people and caused over $2 million in 
damages, about 700 San Marcos residents fled their homes. 

Gene Phillips, president of Aquarena Springs, opened the 
front door of his home about 10 p.m. and noticed water up 
to the steps. Fearing a repeat of the flood damage suffered 
two years ago at the popular tourist attraction, he went to 
his office and waited all night. 

“We came out smelling like a rose,” said Phillips, still 
wearing the coveralls he had put on the evening before. “I 
spent all night for nothing. Aquarena Springs has no prob- 
lems—Be sure and print that.” 

The San Marcos River carried its 30-foot crest to Gon- 
zales, where it combined with the 32-foot crest of the 
Guadalupe River on May 12. 

“The people up here on the lake, they really got it,” said 
Max Schurig, Gonzales maintenance construction super- 
visor. “It washed out two-story houses—pulled them six 
feet or more and twisted them around.” 

Mrs. Dorothy Dunn, a secretary in the maintenance office, 
lives on Lake Gonzales. She and her husband were awak- 
ened about 3 a.m. Friday and told to evacuate. They went 
next door to her parents’ home and helped them get out. 

“We figure we had about a $5,000 loss,” Mrs. Dunn said. 
“My husband lost all the awards he had won during 40 
years of Boy Scout work, and I lost my wedding band. You 
just can’t think of losses like that in terms of money.” 

Damage to their house forced the Dunns to live for 10 
days in a borrowed camping trailer at the back of their lot. 

Farther down the Guadalupe, Victoria had been experi- 
encing floods from a seven-inch rain on May 7. 

“That’s when water first covered FM 1685,” said George 
Ritchie, Victoria maintenance construction supervisor. “We 
had a section of it under construction, and it was under 
water for about a week.” 
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ABOVE—Floodwaters roared into New Braunfels across Loop 
337 at Blieders Creek, sweeping these four cars off the road. 
Carl Richter, driver of one of the cars near the trees was killed. 
BELOW—Rushing waters destroyed 437 feet of guardrail, wrap- 
ping a piece around a tree like spaghetti hanging from a fork. 
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The New Braunfels water entered Victoria on May 15, 
reaching a crest of 30.4 feet the next day. During the height 
of the flood, 5O square blocks were under water. The houses 
of three Highway Department maintenance technicians had 
as much as six inches of water in them. The employees were 
Michael Alvarado, Louis Luna, and Wayne McMurray. By 
now the Guadalupe had lost much of its punch. From Vic- 
toria to the Gulf of Mexico, the riverbank spread out to 10 
miles wide, and the water continued its surge harmlessly. 

But people along the Guadalupe and San Marcos rivers 
will remember the flood of ’72 for a long time. Altogether, 
20 people were killed or missing and over $17 million had 
been flushed down the riverbed. & 
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Safe, Durable, Hot 


MoRE AND MORE districts are decid- 
ing that hot thermoplastic striping in- 
stead of paint for traffic markings on 
expressways and high-volume urban 
arteries is hot stuff! 

The technique is another indication 
of the Highway Department’s concern 
for the safety of its maintenance men 
as well as Texas’ motorists. The hot 
thermoplastic is applied by machine, 
which means maintenance men don’t 
have to do striping in hazardous 
situations. 

Another plus factor is that hot 
thermoplastic lasts much longer than 
paint and needs little or no upkeep. 
Bonded tightly to the pavement, the 
thermoplastic fights off the fading ef- 
fects of sun and sand, wind and water, 
chemicals and time. The average life- 
span of painted stripes in some areas 
is relatively brief, perhaps 90 days or 
less. Most thermoplastic lasts about 
five years. 

Because it is durable and mainte- 
nance free, hot thermoplastic actually 
is economically feasible, although the 
initial cost for application is much 
higher than conventional striping. And 
it dries quickly, so traffic flow is in- 
terrupted only briefly. 

“When you consider the man-hours 
required to put down the lines with 
paint in the first place, plus the man- 
hours to put out line protection devices 
and gather them up, plus the lost man- 
hours waiting for paint to dry, the 
advantages of our product are ob- 
vious,” says a thermoplastic company 
spokesman. 
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The fact that the public has mini- 
mum inconvenience is important, too. 

Says Brian Lisle of District 2, “This 
certainly is an advantage that may not 
lend itself to measurement in terms of 
dollars—but it certainly does in 
sense.” 

The hot thermoplastic is reflector- 
ized, too, which makes it safer for 
motorists to drive at night. 


Adds Lisle, “Drivers may not notice 
very much difference during the day, 
but they are bound to spot the dif- 
ference when the new reflectorized 
markings shine out at night.” 

Several districts, including Dallas, 
Fort Worth, Wichita Falls, San An- 
tonio, Houston, and Amarillo, have 
experimented with the hot plastic— 
with good results. A segment of Loop 
12 and a depressed downtown area in 
Dallas and Gulf Freeway in Houston 
were some of the earliest experiments. 
The plastic held up well in most in- 
stances. Then, three and a half years 
ago District 2 did some striping on 
lanes and entrance markings on SH 
2 

“Tt still looks good,” says Senior 
Traffic Engineer Bob Hodge. “If it 
lasts five years, we'll break even on 
costs. The federal government reim- 
burses us for 90 percent of the cost 


Hot thermoplastic markings, such as these directional arrows on Fort Worth’s Spur 280, 
should last for many years and need little maintenance. The thermoplastic goes down 
with the speed of paint and hardens in seconds. 


for hot striping on the Interstate where 
no previous striping was included in 
the initial program. Naturally, we 
aren’t reimbursed when we have to 
repaint. That’s considered mainte- 
nance. 

“We think hot striping in areas 
where there is heavy traffic will be a 
lot safer, too,” adds Hodge. “We can 
channelize motorists easier, keeping 
them in proper lanes, which should 
help eliminate accidents.” 

District 2 engineers are so impressed 
with hot striping that they are using a 
great deal of the reflectorized pave- 
ment markings. However, cautions 
District Engineer R. W. Crook, “Like 
everything else, reflective thermo- 
plastic pavement marking has its 
drawbacks, and we are continually 
striving to evolve further improve- 
MENS ch" 
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How WELL could you perform engi- 
neering tasks if you could not hear, or 
see, or both? Would the paralysis of 
polio restrict your ability to use office 
machines or small machinery? If you 
had a recent history of heart trouble, 
would you dare make an inspection of 
a construction site? 

The answers to these questions 
hinge on one unknown: attitude. With 
a healthy attitude, you can usually 
overcome an unhealthy physical con- 
dition. A good worker with a deter- 
mined attitude, despite a physical or 
mental impairment, is the type of per- 
son the Highway Department wants to 
nominate for the Governor’s Citation 
as the Outstanding Handicapped State 
Employee. 

Nominations are being accepted by 
the Texas Rehabilitation Commission 
for awards to be given to the out- 
standing handicapped employee and 
the outstanding employee encouraging 


spelled out some of the drawbacks 
saying, “The new pavement technique 
is not held up by District 2 as any be- 
all and end-all panacea. There are 
places where conventional white- 
painted lines are far more satisfactory, 
especially in downtown areas where 
the plastic’s visibility deteriorates 
seemingly even more rapidly than does 
the conventional paint because of 
grimy encrustations, especially from 
excessive oil drippings. This is at traf- 
fic intersections with signalization, 
stop signs, yield signs, and where there 
is extensive turn-off from and across 
opposing traffic lanes.” 

The  reflectorized thermoplastic 
should not be used in poor drainage 
areas or areas of considerable aridity, 
either, he points out, unless the pave- 
ment is hosed down regularly. 

District 18 also is increasing its use 
of hot striping. Two contracts have 


Accolades 
for Attitude 


his state agency to hire the handi- 
capped. 

H. D. DeBerry, director of Person- 
nel Division, will accept nominations 
until September 1 from supervisors 
and department heads who want to 
honor handicapped workers. 

A narrative statement should be 
sent to support the nomination. Forms 
are available from Personnel Division, 
but are not essential. Nominees from 
the Highway Department and _ the 
other state agencies are eligible for 
merit awards as well as the Governor’s 
Citation. These honors will be given 
by the Governor’s Committee for Em- 


been let for edge linings, center 
stripes, and entrance-exit markings. 
Both contracts call for one-inch over- 
lays of hot-mix asphaltic nonskid 
lightweight material to improve the re- 
sistance of the pavement. 


The projects are in downtown 


Dallas. 


“Last spring we put plastic on a 
five-mile section of IH 35 East,” says 
Grover Green, District 18 maintenance 
engineer. “We certainly recommend it 
and hope to use more of it.” 

Ed Smith, supervising traffic engi- 
neer, Maintenance Operations Divi- 
sion, adds a cautionary note: 


“Since hot thermoplastic striping is 
not the usual type of striping and the 
initial cost is considerably higher than 
paint striping, any projects of this na- 
ture must be economically feasible and 
must have administrative approval.’ & 


ployment of the Handicapped at the 
committee’s annual meeting Septem- 
ete 9: 

Last year James S. McFarland of 
Fort Worth, an engineering technician 
who is deaf, received the citation. 
Claud Lloyd Drennan a blind com- 
puter programmer with Automation 
Division, and Richard Littlepage, a 
polio victim who works in the Beau- 
mont District, were given merit 
awards. 

The Highway Department was hon- 
ored in 1970 as the outstanding state 
agency in placement of the handi- 
capped. 

“Using a broad definition of ‘handi- 
capped’ set by legislative action,” said 
DeBerry, “we surveyed our employees 
this year and found we have 926 
handicapped workers. That even in- 
cludes people who have had heart at- 
tacks or cataract operations and came 
back to work afterward.” & 
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TO: Federal Government 


MEMORANDUM 


FROM: Charles E. Simons, Texas Highway Commissioner 


~—"" Get O f High Busines. 
et Gut o ighway Business 


“If the federal government is sincerely interested in true revenue sharing, let it get out of the field of highway taxation and 
let the states levy their own highway user taxes,” Simons told delegates to the annual meeting of Western Association of State 
Highway Officials last month in Salt Lake City. Following are excerpts from that speech. 


IT Is AN HONOR to speak to this dis- 
tinguished group, although I am some- 
what overwhelmed by such an imposing 
topic as “Reducing Time-Consuming 
Factors in Highway Project Develop- 
ment.” 

Perhaps it would be well to hack 
through some of the verbiage in that 
title and say simply that I am going to 
talk about hacking at red tape. 

I have brought with me the newest 
edition of the now widely recognized 
Texas Highway Department flow chart 
which has grown from about two feet 
back in 1956 to more than 17 feet now. 
It shows graphically how highway en- 
gineers of the various states became 
infected with an epidemic of chronic 
frustration. 

Usually, we design our highways on 
the basis of 20-year traffic projections. 
If the average lead time—as shown on 
the flow chart—is six years and five 
months from concept to contract, and 
it takes an average of two years to 
complete the project—that means we 
have used up almost eight and one- 
half years of the life of the project as 
first conceived. No wonder we hear 
complaints that new highways become 
overcrowded so quickly. 

But we must not lay all of the blame 
for this mountain of red tape on our 
federal partners. We can do some posi- 
tive things in the state that will help. 
The states need to eliminate duplica- 
tion caused by differing state and fed- 
eral laws. For example, federal laws 
make one requirement for publication 
of public hearing notices. The state law 
in Texas has different requirements. 
We hope that the next session of the 
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legislature will act to make the state 
laws conform to the federal law, thus 
cutting out duplication that serves no 
real purpose. 

There is a need to decentralize the 
operation of the highway program once 
again, and here’s where the federal 
government comes in. For years we 
have had standards written in the fed- 
eral law and we in the states must 
meet these standards which deal main- 
ly with construction and design. The 
federal role in the partnership should 
be to make certain only that we meet 
these standards, not to dictate how we 
meet them. 

If state “X” produces a set of plans 
in the old manual way and state “Y” 
produces a set of plans using almost 
wholly automated techniques, and if 
they are equally good plans and the 
costs are comparable, what difference 
does it make? 

Yet, that is the cause of many of 
the regulations which breed rectangles 
by the dozens on our flow chart. They 
not only set forth the standards, they 
detail how we are to go about meeting 
those standards. 

And they seek to apply these “how 
to” regulations uniformly to all situa- 
tions in all the states. Obviously, they 
won't apply uniformly. 

New York is not Texas, and Texas 
is not Utah. 

We don’t lay down rigid, detailed 
instructions for the district engineers 
within the Texas Highway Department. 
The district engineer is given a job to 
do in line with specified standards. The 
fact that our man in Houston goes at 
the job one way and our man in Dallas 


goes about it another way makes no 
difference as long as the job is done 
efficiently, economically, and honestly. 

Delegation of authority and respon- 
sibility to the lowest possible echelon 
in the FHWA would go a long way 
toward eliminating many unnecessary 
operating procedures that appear on 
the chart. Division offices should have 
more authority. They are on the 
ground. They do not have to depend 
on stacks and stacks of paper to judge 
the social, economic, and _ environ- 
mental impact of a project. Through 
personal contact they can determine 
the professional training and ethics of 
the states’ planners and designers of a 
project and judge the consideration 
given its impact on the environment. 

We are capable of meeting stand- 
ards written into federal law concern- 
ing the engineering aspects of projects 
in the secondary roads plan without a 
welter of “how to” regulations and 
documentation, so we should be able 
to meet standards relating to social, 
economic, and environmental phases 
without the procedures spelled out in 
minute detail. 

Another means of cutting a lot of 
red tape would be the elimination of 
one of the two public hearings now 
required on some projects. 

In the first place, the highway sys- 
tem in Texas is citizen initiated. The 
people, through their elected repre- 
sentatives, their civic organizations, 
and often speaking for themselves as 
individuals, come before the Texas 
Highway Commission and ask for 
highway facilities or communicate their 
needs to us in some other way. I as- 


sume this is the procedure in other 
states. 

It seems to me that one hearing with 
all the facts—where a citizen could see 
exactly how the project would affect 
access to his land, where he could 
measure the impact on his community 
—would be of more value to the pub- 
lic and would stimulate more informed 
public reaction. 

While we are on the subject, let me 
suggest that often only the negative 
side is aired at the public hearings. 

Instead of a silent majority, we have 
an absent majority, and, often, a high- 
ly vocal minority. 

On some projects it might be useful 
to conduct a series of informal mini- 
hearings early in the design stage to 
get public input. These should be in- 
formal and unofficial and conducted 
to stimulate a free exchange of ideas. 
There should be no requirement for 
documentation of such meetings other 
than the fact that they were held. 

But while we are talking about elimi- 
nating unnecessary steps, more are be- 
ing added. We now have been directed 
to make a state action plan. This plan 
falls right in line with the administra- 
tion’s obsessive interest in methods 
rather than results. 

It appears that the highway depart- 
ments will be required to expend time, 
effort, manpower, and critically short 
funds to develop a manual or a check- 
list of procedures, organizational struc- 
ture, decision making, personnel train- 
ing, and citizen participation. 

The states further have been told— 
in detail—how to plan the plan. “If you 
do it this way, we will approve it.” 
That is the message. 

I believe that not enough of our 
lawmakers are aware of the prolifera- 
tion of red tape in connection with the 
highway program. Congressional hear- 
ings have been held, and there is a 
growing awareness. Yet, despite this 
‘growing awareness, the chart continues 
to lengthen. I hope that as more and 
more congressmen come to see the 
manner in which the welter of regula- 
tions is smothering the intent and pur- 
pose of the laws they pass that they 


will react appropriately. /¢ is time for 
action by Congress. 

There is a way in which we can get 
rid of all—or most—of the federal red 
tape. 

But it is with the greatest reluctance 
that I suggest it. 

It is what those in the medical pro- 
fession would call “radical surgery.” 

My reluctance in suggesting it is 
that it would result ultimately in phas- 
ing out of the highway transportation 
picture an agency which through the 
years has provided great leadership to 
the states and to the nation in bringing 
into being our superior highway trans- 
portation system. I refer to the Federal 
Highway Administration. 

The plan is, indeed, a simple one. I 
believe that if you will think about it a 
while and not reject it out of hand that 
you will see that it has both merit and 
logic. 

The proposal simply is this: 

That the federal government reserve 
sufficient funds and income in the 
Highway Trust Fund to fully complete 
the Interstate system and then relin- 
quish the entire field of highway use 
taxation to the respective states. 

The federal government invaded the 
road user tax field in 1932 with a 
“temporary” one cent tax. Until 1932, 
the states had exclusive use of this 
method of taxation. From 1932 until 
the passage of the 1956 Highway Act, 
there was recurring pressure for the 
federal government to get out of this 
field of taxation. This pressure ended 
only with the passage of the 1956 
Highway Act. 

Those of you who were involved in 
the passage of that bill will recall that 
there was formidable opposition to the 
imposition of such heavy taxes on the 
road users, and that it was only after 
solemn promises were made by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and his administra- 
tion that the money would be im- 
pounded in an inviolate trust fund that 
the bill was enacted. 

To change this commitment now 
constitutes a flagrant breach of faith. 
Regardless of how much sugar they 
put on this pill, it cannot be made 


palatable to those who understand its 
intent and its result. 

The proposal to use these funds for 
other than highway purposes is pre- 
meditated, deceitful, and fraudulent. It 
would destroy the very thing that has 
been the foundation of the great eco- 
nomic expansion our nation has ex- 
perienced. I cannot conceive of a 
greater disservice by the federal goy- 
ernment to the people. 

If the federal government sincerely 
is interested in true revenue sharing, 
let it get out of the field of highway 
taxation and let the states levy their 
own highway user taxes. Then the 
states that so wished could use money 
raised from their citizens to support 
any or all types of transportation. The 
states that place a high value on road 
transportation could cut their own pat- 
tern and build their own roads and 
streets and provide practical public 
transit facilities to meet their needs 
without aid—or interference—from the 
federal government. 

This would eliminate all of the fed- 
eral red tape except for that involved 
in the completion of the Interstate. At 
the very least, it would put it on a 10- 
90 basis. 

This would return to the states con- 
trol over their own transportation des- 
tiny. 

This would eliminate the sham of 
transportation revenue sharing. 

This would place on the states, their 
official agencies, and their citizens the 
responsibility and the obligation to pro- 
vide for themselves the type and kind 
of transportation systems they deem 
best for their purposes. This could be 
a major breakthrough in the transpor- 
tation field. 

To continue having approximately 
equal levels of service in all states, 
AASHO would need to be strengthen- 
ed with additional professional and 
liaison staff. This, of course, is needed 
now but should FHWA be eliminated, 
the need for AASHO and WASHO 
would be greater than now. 

Think about it and turn it over in 
your minds a few times. Like the Dr. 
Pepper ad says: You might like it.€ 
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To and From Our Readers 


We Erred 

Sometimes in pursuit of those elu- 
sive deadlines the folks on Texas High- 
ways prove they are fallible. 

Last month an error showed a 
chink in our armor—the titles above 
“Awards” and “Retirements” sections 
were inadvertently switched. Somehow 
the mistake cleared the maze of cor- 
rections and cross checks that the 
stories undergo each month. 

The staif regrets. this error and 
hopes that it doesn’t cause too much 
embarrassment to the employees 
named. 


Lead in Our Sump? 

When Harris County officials noti- 
fied the engineers of District 12 that 
toxic levels of lead were being dis- 
charged from the Baytown-La Porte 
tunnel on State Highway 146, the 
Highway Department employees 


didn’t wail and moan and gnash their 
teeth. 

They immediately set to work cor- 
recting the problem in a sane and busi- 
nesslike manner. 

The county pollution control direc- 
tor’s report said a sample from a sump 
tank in the bottom of the tunnel was 
found to be toxic enough to kill fish 
in five minutes. The discharge event- 
ually flows into San Jacinto Bay. 

Dale Marvel, planning engineer in 
the Houston office, was aware of the 
problem and of the tests being made. 

After the problem became public, 
Marvel said, ““They’re trying to tell us 
in a nice way to get the lead out.” 


Motor Coach Money Musings 

Dexter Jones, supervising designing 
engineer in the Houston Urban Of- 
fice, is still pondering cost figures on 
his 18-foot luxury motor coach (see 
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“Exodus to the Great Outdoors,” 
Texas Highways, May 1972). 

After having the rig out for just 
four nights, he reported that it had 
just cost him $2,000 per night. That 
cost has now been cut in half, and it 
should get down to around $200 after 
a month’s vacation in Nova Scotia this 
summer. 

Probably after about a year, Jones 
will rival Holiday Inn in cost per 
night. But then again, he contends, 
what’s money when you're traveling 
first class. 


Y’all Done Good 


The activities of the five-man Yoak- 
um Chamber of Commerce Highway 
Committee helped the south Central 
Texas town get the Highway Depart- 
ment’s District 13 office in the 1920's. 

These men recently were honored 
at the dedication of Browning Park in 
Yoakum. The park is named for W. 
T. Browning, chairman of the com- 
mittee. He and Henry Paulus were 
present for the dedication. Along with 
the late E. A. Palmer, Herman See- 
kamp, and M. A. Meyer, their names 
have been placed on a bronze plaque 
on the memorial monument in the 
park. 


The men were lauded for working 
with state officials in planning the 
roads network for this part of Texas. 
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lf i Break a leg... 


“Questions, we get questions, we get 
lots and lots of questions... .” 

That could very well be the theme 
song of the Insurance Division. Be- 
sides the numerous questions that 
pour in, there are complaints—all in 
connection with the Department’s Blue 
Cross-Blue Shield program. The prob- 
lems are handled as quickly as pos- 
sible. 

During a recent three-month period, 
Louis Johnagin, head of the division’s 
health section, and Lowell Slingerland 
of the Blue Cross claims section visited 
the districts and divisions to present a 
slide show and hand out material to 
help answer questions and complaints. 
Basic questions appeared in all the 
groups. Following are questions asked 
most by Department employees. 

Q. Does Blue Cross have any way 
of controlling the cost that hospitals 
charge? 

A. Slingerland—Yes. We have con- 
tracts with most hospitals in the state 
and there is a detailed list of each item 
and the amount that should be charged. 
It is important that an employee who 
is in the hospital makes certain that 
he receives items for which he is 
charged. For example, if you know you 
have a certain type of medication once 
a day and the hospital charged you 
for medication three times a day, you 
should call it to their attention. 

QO. How does the 31-day hospital 
confinement work when you exceed 
the 31 days? 

A. A member receives $30 a day 
through 31 days and after that 80 per- 
cent of room charges may be claimed 
on major medical. After an interval of 
90 days between two consecutive ad- 
missions, the 31-day hospital period is 
restored. 

Q. How much does Blue Cross pay 
for intensive care? 

A. Blue Cross pays the first $30 and 
the remainder is eligible for major 
medical. For example, if you were in 


intensive care for five days and the 
charge was $110 a day, Blue Cross 
would pay $150. The remaining $400 
would be an eligible item for major 
medical, and, after the $100 deductible, 
Blue Cross would pay 80 percent, or 
$240. 

Q. How does the $350 surgical 
schedule work? For example, in one 
case of open heart surgery Blue Shield 
paid $350, leaving a balance of some 
$2,300. 

A. The surgical schedule for High- 
way Department members is $350 
maximum. Each surgery may have 
varying degrees of cost, depending on 
the seriousness of the operation. For 
example, the surgical schedule for an 
appendectomy is $130. Recently a doc- 
tor submitted a bill for $500 for an ap- 
pendectomy and we questioned it. He 
said the woman weighed more than 
450 pounds and the operation was 
worth every bit of it, since she was in 
the operating room for three hours. In 
most cases we allow $350 and the bal- 
ance is eligible for major medical. 

Q. Why do doctors send out state- 
ments when they haven’t even billed 
Blue Shield? 

A. If you receive a statement from 
the doctor, call his secretary to see if 
the claim has been submitted to Blue 
Shield. If you have any difficulty, ask 
your Blue Cross-Blue Shield repre- 
sentative to check the matter for you. 
It is not necessary to pay the bill until 
Blue Shield has made payment and 
sent you a statement showing how 
much they paid. 

Q. Are X-rays made in a doctor’s 
office or outside the hospital covered? 

A. This type of X-ray is a major 
medical item, and, after the $100 de- 
ductible, major medical will pay 80 
per cent. 

QO. How does the $300 maximum de- 
ductible work for families? 

A. This is subject to a calendar year 
deductible of $100 with a family maxi- 


mum of $300. The first three members 
of the family to submit claims will have 
to satisfy the $100 deductible individ- 
ually. Then all family members can 
submit claims without having to satis- 
fy a deductible. 


Q. When do you file a major medical 
claim? 

A. All during the year—after you 
have satisfied the $100 deductible. 
Some people wait until they accumu- 
late $100 worth of charges or more and 
others send them in quarterly. Claims 
filed only once a year create an exces- 
sive work load that slows down pay- 
ments. 

Q. When a person retires, what type 
of hospitalization does he have and 
how much life insurance can he take 
into retirement? 

A. Johnagin — Hospital insurance 
will depend on his age and the age of 
his spouse. If they are under 65, they 
have the same hospitalization coverage 
as an employee, with the exception of 
AD&D (accidental death and dismem- 
berment). A retiree pays the same rate 
as an employee. If the retiree or his 
spouse is over 65, he has the Senior 
Texan Companion Service policy, 
which supplements Medicare. Federal 
law requires that Medicare pay first. 
The first 60 days that a retiree is in 
the hospital, Medicare pays all but the 
first $68, which the Senior TeXan Com- 
panion Service pays. From the 61st day 
through the 90th day, Medicare pays 
all but $38, which the Senior Texan 
pays. 

The amount of life insurance a re- 
tiree takes into retirement depends on 
the salary he was making before re- 
tirement. The maximum amount he can 
have is $5,000, and his salary must 
have been $800 or more. A person 
whose salary was between $300 and 
$399 is entitled to $2,000 life insur- 
ance, and rates are graduated on up to 
$5,000. Rates are $3 per thousand if 
the person is over 65, and $2.75 if he 
is under. A retiree has the option of 
taking the amount of insurance his 
salary dictates, he may reduce it to 
$1,000, or take none. &3 
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